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Classmates  : 

Here  is  yovir  little  book.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  more 
time  to  prepare  it.  The  ship  I  was  to  hare  sailed  home  in, 
after  my  short  visit  to  Europe,  was  taken  off  and  consequently 
I  did  not  get  back  to  Boston  till  ten  days  before  Commence- 
ment. 

We  have  lost  four  from  our  number  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  —  Abercrombie,  Buswell,  Sargent  and  Vinton.  Re- 
quiescant  in  pace! 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  receive  replies  to  my  circular  from  so 
many  of  you,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  deeply  I  appreciate 
all  the  kind  words  you  say  to  me. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Charles  E.  Steatton, 

Class  Secretary. 
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ABBOTT  writes:  "  I  have  just  received  jour  Class  Day  no- 
tice. D.  V.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  your 
party  and  the  honor  of  listening  to  the  Colonel's  remarks  on 
horticulture.  I  hope  he  will  explain  how  he  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  for  if  we  are  to  support  life 
here '  we  must  be  able  at  least  to  do  that.  '  Blades '  is  a  good 
word  in  this  connection,  is  it  not?  It  will  remind  our  Cincin- 
natus  that  he  must  keep  his  martial  weapons  polished,  even  if 
he  is  using  them  now  for  the  peaceful  purposes  of  —  I  was 
about  to  say,  cutting  mint  —  but  alas !  mint  must  be  left  to  run 
to  seed  in  this  dry  and  queer  world. 

"  We  have  had  a  very  quiet  winter.  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
time  working  in  the  garden,  etc.  We  have  both  been  well  in 
spite  of  starvation  and  years.  Our  only  troubles  have  been  the 
troubles  of  others,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  one's  own  troubles  are 
not  easier  to  bear,  as  they  certainly  are  to  deal  with." 

The  Secretary  while  in  Europe  was  sorry  to  receive  a  letter 
from  our  classmate  stating  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get 
over  to  America  in  time  for  Conmiencement 

*  DANIEL  PUTITAM  ABEECEOMBIE  was  bom  at  Lu- 
nenburg, Massachusetts,  January  21,  1844,  the  son  of  Otis  and 
Dorothy  Lavina  (Putnam)  Abercrombie.  His  father,  of  Scot- 
tish descent,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  the  Class  of 
1823,  studied  medicine,  and  practised  his  profession  in  Limen- 
burg  and  surrounding  towns,  dying  Avhen  his  son  was  seven 
years  old.  His  mother  was  descended  from  the  same  ancestors 
as  General  Israel  Putnam.  He  was  prepared  for  College  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  at  the  Highland  School,  a  military 
institution.  In  College  he  was  a  faithful  student  and  an  agree- 
able companion  and  won  and  retained  the  respect,  the  good  will, 
and  the  friendly  regard  of  both  instructors  and  students;  but 
it  was  in  baseball  that  "Put"  Abercrombie  gained  his  great 
'  Rome. 
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distinction.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Nine  ever  organized 
at  IIa^^•ard,  and  played  centre  field  in  both  his  Class  and  Col- 
lege Nines  with  marked  ability  and  success.  Iktcheior  uTites: 
"Wlien  I  was  Secretary  of  tlie  Unitarian  AssiK-iation  he 
(I).  P.  A.)  came  to  get  a  slice  from  our  church  building  loan 
fund  for  his  local  society.  I  called  in  the  Committee  and  they 
bf^an  at  one*  t«  discuss  Abercrombie's  '  high  catch '  which  won 
a  game.  I  told  him  afterwards  that  his  high  catch  won  the  loan 
and  not  the  merits  of  the  case." 

After  graduation  he  spent  a  few  years  in  what  we  then  called 
the  West,  ^lichigan.  Returning  homo  in  1809  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Miller's  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Mil- 
ler's Falls,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1S7C  he  lK?C4nne  cashier  of 
the  Crocker  National  Bank  at  Turner's  Falls,  Massachusetts, 
which  position  he  held  for  more  than  forty  years,  resigning  it 
to  become  President  of  the  Bank,  in  1915.  For  many  years 
he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Crocker  Savings  Bank,  and  he  had 
also  served  as  President  of  the  County  Banker's  Club,  an  or- 
ganization of  officers  of  Connecticut  Valley  banks.  He  died 
De<'endipr  20,  1919,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  lie  was 
married,  Octolier  7,  1874,  to  Julia  A.  Clapp,  daughter  of  C\TUfl 
and  Sophia  Clapp,  of  Montague,  ^lassachusotts,  who  with  two 
sons,  one  daughter,  and  several  grandchildren,  survive  him. 

What  our  classmate  was  and  did,  after  we  parted  at  gradua- 
tion, and  the  place  he  held  in  his  town  and  its  neighborhood, 
are  best  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  Rev.  Albert 
Free's  address  at  the  funeral  and  from  the  Testimonial  of  the 
Crocker  National  Bank.     Mr.  Free  said : 

"  WTien  a  life  has  been  lived  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  one 
community,  one  environment,  and  such  a  life  as  this,  it  needs  no 
eulog}',  l)ut  simply  that  one,  in  simple  phrase,  should  be  able  to  ex- 
press something  of  the  common  view,  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
hearts  that  are  saddened  by  l)erpavcmont.  He  came  into  this  com- 
munity fresh  from  academic  hails  where  he  had  siK>nt  the  years  of 
liis  training,  and  inuuediatcly  liis  life  began  to  weave  itself  and  be 
woven  into  the  ver}-  texture  of  this  community  life;  and  here  in  this 
town  especially  he  chose  the  woman  who  was  to  be  his  companion 


for  life.  Tleie  he  built  and  established  his  home,  loved  it  and  hon- 
ored it,  and  within  it  were  reared  the  children  who  have  borne, 
assuredly,  the  impress  of  the  great  parental  heart  and  intellect. 
Here  he  entered  upon  a  business  career  which  identified  itself  with 
the  very  vital  interest  of  the  community:  quick  to  observe  what  was 
for  the' general  good;  quick  to  act,  constant,  steadfast.  I,  viewing 
things  somewhat  from  the  outside,  could  see,  tlirough  all  the  years, 
clear  indications  of  the  influence  of  this  life  in  this  town.  It  was 
a  marked  life,  an  unusual  life,  let  me  say.  By  natural  endowment, 
coming  of  a  goodlj'  race,  he  seemed  to  me  to  combine  the  best  of 
what  we  regard  as  the  manly  characteristics  ^^dth  the  best  that  we 
regard  as  womanly;  no  weakling,  let  me  say,  but  along  with  his 
keen  appreciation  of  business  in  all  its  relations,  his  firm  grasp  upon 
things  with  which  men  have  to  deal,  his  sturdy,  independent  spirit, 
straightforward  integrity,  there  was  a  tenderness,  a  love  of  beauty, 
a  delight  in  all  pleasant  things,  of  color,  of  form,  of  sound.  ...  1 
recall  the  years  when  I  walked  with  him  sometimes  in  his  garden, 
which  he  loved,  not  for  any  gain  which  might  come  in  a  pecuniary 
way  from  a  garden,  but  because  he  loved  the  color  and  form  of  the 
flowers  and  the  growing  things.  ...  He  had  a  fine  appreciation 
of  literature.  Rarely  is  it,  in  the  emergency  and  stress  of  things, 
that  the  man  of  business  is  found,  even  in  the  evenings,  in  his  own 
home,  with  a  copy  of  some  work  of  science  in  his  hand,  or  of  some 
poet ;  but  that  was  true  of  D.  P.  Abercrombie. 

"  So  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  there  was  combined 
in  him  by  nature  all  the  best  characteristics  of  man  with  the  finest 
characteristics  of  woman. 

"  Quick  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of  others ;  free  from  censorious 
speech;  he  has  checked  me  more  than  once,  when  I  have  been  in- 
clined to  say  some  shai-p  tilings  about  someone's  conduct,  finding 
some  palliation,  or  what  was  the  best,  finding  some  excuse  for  what 
was  blamable,  if  he  could;  always  ready  to  help  with  counsel  or  with 
gifts.  You  knew  him  as  such ;  I  am  not  telling  you  new  things ;  but 
in  his  life  among  you,  you  knew  these  things  as  I  knew  them,  that 
he  was  surely  the  soul  of  the  home  to  us,  a  true,  loyal,  loving  man; 
a  man  i\ho  delighted  in  the  best  things ;  a  man  who  gave  his  energies 
for  the  promotion  of  the  best  things  in  his  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity; a  man  who  rejoiced  in  all  the  good  and  gain  in  his  com- 
munity ;  a  man  whose  sympathies  went  quickly  and  nimbly  on  ways 
of  mercy  to  those  with  whom  he  had  dealings." 


Testimonial  of  the  Cbocker  National  Bank  of 
TruNKB's  Falls 

IX    MKMOHIAM 

DANIKL    I'lTXAM    ABKRCHOMBIE 

1844-1919 

In  tlie  passinp  away  of  Daniel  Putnam  Aborcrombie  a  jjreat  loss 
has  boon  sustiiinod  by  the  Crwker  National  Bank,  in  that  it  has  lost 
the  counsel,  ailviie  and  services  of  an  honest  man,  a  true  friend 
and  a  faithful  official ;  one  whose  place  in  the  bank  as  well  as  in  the 
community  it  will  not  be  ea.'^y  to  fill.  We,  therefore,  the  directors 
and  shareholders  of  the  institution,  in  annual  meeting  assembled, 
in  recognition  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  senices  rendered  by  him, 
desire  to  express  and  place  on  record  a  few  words  of  appreciation 
of  all  that  he  was  and  did,  as  a  man  and  a«  official,  while  associated 
with  us. 

The  character  and  reputation  of  a  financial  institution  is  made 
and  maintained  in  a  great  measure  by  the  character  and  reputation 
of  those  at  the  head  of  it  and  active  in  its  management;  and  the 
standing  of  this  bank  as  such  an  institution,  holding  as  it  does  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  wise 
and  conservative  management  of  Mr.  Abercrombie  and  also  to  his 
reliable  character  as  a  man. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Abercrombie  with  this  bank  has  covered 
a  period  of  more  than  forty  years  of  its  liistor}-;  from  its  small 
beginning  he  has  seen  it  grow  to  its  present  proportions.  To  have 
had  an  active  and  the  principal  part  in  caring  for  and  watching  this 
growth  has  been  his  life's  work,  and  has  also  made  his  life  worth 
the  living. 

The  loss,  however,  is  not  limited  to  this  bank  and  financial  circles. 
All  interests  of  the  town  sudor  by  his  going.  He  was  a  community 
man  and  was  interested  in,  encouraged  and  promoted  everything 
that  promised  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  others,  whether  public 
or  private.  He  had  the  confidence  of  all ;  his  advice  and  opinion 
were  sought  on  all  matters,  for  his  conclusions  were  always  founded 
on  wise  and  conservative  thought  and  judgment. 

The  good  work  and  influence  of  such  men  live  after  them,  and 
the  example  loft  by  Mr.  Abercrombie  may  well  be  followed  by  hie 
successors.  Ho  had  the  respect  and  friendship  of  all  that  knew 
him;  he  was  considerate  of  the  rights  and  '^pinions  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  and  we  cherish  his  memory  with  kindly 
thoughts.  This  is  our  tribute  to  a  worthy  friend  who  has  gone  over 
the  river  before  us.    May  we  meet  again. 


BATCPIELOR  writes:  '"66  Uel>er  alles.  In  '63  after 
foTir  years  of  study  I  was  graduated  from  the  [Meadville  Theo- 
logical School  and  then  stumbled  over  the  threshold  of  the 
Sophomore  Class  of  '66  and  thereupon  was  admitted  to  the 
society  of  a  himdred  good  fellows  whose  acquaintance  and  com- 
panionship have  been  among  the  chiefest  of  my  social  pleas- 
ures. Now  and  then  I  meet  or  receive  a  letter  from  a  classmate 
and  mark  with  a  red  letter  the  day  when  it  happens.  With 
keen  regret  I  have  noted  the  passing  of  my  classmates,  but  have 
cherished  their  memory  among  the  bright  records  of  a  long 
life.  I  am  in  good  health,  and  my  family  now  numbers  twenty, 
all  children  who  promise  well;  one  is  a  great-grandchild.  The 
first  ten  months  of  the  present  year  were  cheerful  and  then  my 
oldest  grandson  suddenly  died,  and  since  then  grip  and  scarlet 
fever  have  caused  anxiety.  I  am  well  and  able  to  read  and 
^v^ite  as  usual  and  a  friend  assures  me  that  there  is  no  sign  of 
my  eighty-four  years  behind  my  pen.  I  am  holding  myself  in 
reserve  for  our  eleventh  Quinquennial  dinner  in  '21  for  which 
may  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite  and  health  on  both." 

BLAXE  writes  from  jSTew  York,  June  6 :  "  Will  you  please 
report  to  the  Class  that  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be  with  them  all 
at  Conmiencement,  and  that  I  must  miss  the  delightful  lunch 
which  will  be  given  by  Billy  Hayes  and  his  sister,  but  that  I 
am  to  sail  tomorrow  on  the  Lorraine  for  France,  for  a  short 
visit,  from  which  I  expect  to  receive  great  pleasure  and  benefit. 
I  shall  return  by  the  Adriatic  July  28." 

*HEXRY  FOSTER  BUSWELL  was  bom  in  Bradford, 
N.  H.,  March  1,  1842,  the  son  of  Martin  E.  and  Phoebe  W. 
(Upton)  Buswell.  On  his  father's  side  his  lineage  is  traced 
back  to  Captain  William  Buswell  (sometimes  \\Titten  Boswell) 
who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Massachusetts  in  1630  be- 
cause of  religious  difficulties.  His  name  is  registered  among 
the  freemen  of  Salisbury  in  163-t.  Bnswell's  great-grand- 
father Caleb  commanded  a  company  of  volimteers  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War.     Three  of  his  grandfather's  older 


bnitliors  fought  on  the  Continental  side  in  the  Ilevolntion  from 
Hunker  Hill  to  Yorktowni.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
IMi<k'1k>  WixhI  Ui)toa,  whose  ancestor,  Jolm  Upton  of  West- 
iiioreland,  England,  was  one  of  a  numl)or  sent  to  this  country 
liy  Cromwell  aftor  tiie  battle  of  Dunbar.  lie  settled  in  Dun- 
vcrs,  then  a  i>art  of  Salem.  She  wiis  related  to  the  Pntnanjs  of 
Danvers,  —  the  General  Israel  Putnam  branch. 

lluswell  attendeil  various  schools,  i)ublic  and  private  in  New 
llamj)shire.  On  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Canton.  Mass.,  in 
IS.'iS,  he  attended  the  grammar  school  there  until  June,  1858, 
when  he  entered  the  Chauncv  Hall  School,  lioston,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  college.  He  had  literary'  ability  of  high  order. 
Before  entering  college  he  received  the  first  and  third  gold 
medals  for  scholarship,  the  first,  second  and  third  i>rizes  for 
declamation  in  different  years,  a  silver  cup  for  a  class  song, 
and  several  prize  l)ooks.  He  received  prizes  in  college,  viz.: 
two  Boylston  ])rizes  for  declamation,  two  Lee  i>rizes  for  read- 
ing, and  the  first  Bowdoin  prize  for  an  English  essay  in  the 
Junior  year.  Before  graduation  he  wrote  many  articles  in 
prose  and  verse,  most  of  which  were  published  iu  the  current 
papers  and  magazines.  His  chmn  during  the  whole  college 
IH-riod  was  Vinton,  wiio  sunived  him  only  twelve  days.  He 
held  good  rank  iu  the  Class.  Ur  \v:ls  elected  to  \\Titc  the  Class 
Ode  which  follows: 


CLASS    ODK  —  iMJd. 


Four  suniracrs  the  wealth  of  tlu-ir  licnutj'  have  shed. 

Four  autumns  their  treasures  let  fall, 

Since  first  in  glad  boyhood  we  thronged  to  these  shades, 

At  the  sound  of  our  dear  Mother's  call:  — 

And  again  at  our  parting  together  we  stand. 

And  promise  her  glorious  name 

To  cherish  and  love,  nor  in  word  nor  in  deed, 

To  sully  old  Hanard's  bright  fame. 


As  we  stand  on  the  shore  of  time's  limitless  sea, 

Awaiting  our  Mother's  command, 

That  shall  bid  us  embark  for  the  battle  of  life. 

United  in  heart  and  in  hand:  — 

So  mid  changes  and  chances  of  swift  coming  years, 

May  every  brave  purpose  keep  bright,  — 

With  the  strength  bom  of  manliood,  may  eacli  heart 

hold  true 
To  country,  to  God  and  the  Right! 

3. 

And  though  in  the  lapse  of  the  hurrying  years, 

We  may  ne'er  stand  together  as  now, — 

Though  time  unrelenting  shall  silver  our  hair. 

And  write  his  deep  lines  on  each  brow, — 

Yet  still  with  the  warmth  and  the  fervor  of  youth, 

The  flame  of  affection  shall  burn 

For  these  scenes  unforgotten,  and  memories  loved, 

For  the  rays  that  can  never  return. 

4. 
With  the  holiest  joys  and  the  blessings  of  life, 
May  each  cup  be  filled  to  the  brim ! 
TMien  coming  years  fade  in  the  shadowy-  past. 
Those  faces  shall  never  grow  dim, 
That  here  in  the  springtime  of  hope  and  of  youth. 
Shone  round  us  and  lighted  our  way, — 
In  the  sacredest  cells  ojf  our  innermost  hearts. 
We  will  keep  them  forever  and  aye ! 

Buswell  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Pi  Eta  Society  which 
was  organized  by  members  of  our  Class.  He  took  great  interest 
in  the  society  for  many  years.  He  and  Harris  wrote  some  of 
their  early  plays  and  took  prominent  parts  in  their  perfor- 
mance. He  was  president  of  the  Pi  Eta  Associates  for  many 
years. 

Buswell  taught  a  school  in  Canton  with  good  success  in  the 
■winter  of  Junior  year.  After  graduation  he  taught  a  year  in 
an  academy  in  Lancaster.  He  then  accepted  the  position  of 
assistant  professor  of  Ethics  and  International  Law  in  the 
TJ.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  he  remained 


two  3'ears  and  was  associated  with  Admirals  Sampson  and 
Scldey.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law  as  he  had  previously 
intendetl  to  do.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  Har- 
vard and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1870.  He 
opened  an  office  at  27  Court  Street,  and  was  a-ssociated  for 
many  years  witJi  Charles  H.  Walcott  (H.  V.  '70).  In  con- 
jimction  with  Mr.  Walcott  he  published  in  XoveniWr,  1875, 
the  first  edition  of  the  well-known  law  b<M)k,  "  Practice  and 
Pleading  in  Personal  Actions  in  the  Courts  of  ilassachusetts," 
with  notes  and  decisions  on  the  Practice  Act,  and  a  Selection  of 
Forms,  which  went  through  five  editions.  *'  This  work,"  said  an 
eminent  Judge,*  "  is  a  remarkable  monument  to  the  enterprise, 
industry  and  legal  scholarship  of  two  comparatively  young 
men,  and  in  the  nearly  half-century  since  its  first  publication 
has  held  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  useful  text-bof>ks  for  the 
practitioner."  Buswell  wrote  "  The  Law  of  Insanity  in  its 
Application  to  the  Civil  Rights  and  Capacities  and  Criminal 
Responsibility  of  the  Citizen,"  1885;  "The  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions and  Adverse  Possession,"  1889,  "The  Civil  Liability 
for  Personal  Injuries  arising  out  of  Xegligence,"  and  a  chapter 
on  "  Insane  Persons "  in  the  Cyclopanlia  of  Law  and  Proce- 
dure. He  edited  two  successive  editions  of  Taylor's  "  Land- 
lord and  Tenant" 

He  also  furnished  oeea.'^ional  articles  on  legal  and  political 
subjects  to  different  periodicals,  and  was  the  author  of  a  little 
book,  entitled  "Pleasure  Cycling,"  by  Henry  Clyde,  published 
by  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  in  1SI>5. 

Buswell  never  married.  His  next-of-kin  are  several  cousins. 
His  father  died  in  1863.  He  made  bis  home  \vith  his  mother 
in  Canton  until  her  death  in  1891,  and  thereafter  had  a  house- 
keeper. He  had  a  valuable  library  of  choice  books,  many  of 
them  by  French  authors.  He  was  an  excellent  French  scholar 
and  could  read  that  language  as  readily  as  English.     He  was  a 

'  Judfce  Oscar  A.  Marden  of  the  District  Court  of  Southern  Norfolk,  of 
which  court  Buswell  wag  an  Associate  Justice  from  its  creation  in  1891 
till  his  death. 


great  admirer  of  Napoleon.  He  was  studious  and  scholarly; 
he  had  a  remarkable  memorj',  and  his  mind  was  a  storehouse 
of  accurate  knowledge. 

Buswell  was  an  active  and  honored  member  of  the  Xorfolk 
Bar  Association  from  its  organization  in  1891.  Judge  Marden 
said  of  him  in  his  tribute  before  the  Norfolk  Bar  Association: 
"  lie  had  a  wide  and  exact  knowledge  of  law.  His  conception 
of  the  duties  of  a  lawyer  towards  his  clients,  the  courts  and  his 
brethren  at  the  bar  was  a  lofty  one,  and  he  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  the  confidence,  respect  and  friendship  of  his  profes- 
sional associates,  his  clients  and  the  courts.  As  a  magistrate 
he  was  patient,  fair,  conscientious,  and  always  maintained  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  and  commanded  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  litigants  and  counseL" 

Buswell  was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Canton  and  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  served  the  town  efficiently  in 
many  important  positions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  school 
committee  and  moderator  of  the  town,  meetings  many  years. 
He  was  counsel  for  the  Canton  Institution  for  Savings  and 
trustee  for  a  long  period  till  his  death.  He  had  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  conveyancer  in  Norfolk  County.  He  also  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  legal  practice  in  Boston,  having  an  office  in 
the  Tremont  Building.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Wampatuck 
Club  of  Canton.  Perhaps  his  most  important  service  to  the 
townspeople  was  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Public  Library.  He  took  especial  interest  in  the  selection  of 
books  for  the  library,  with  the  view  of  cultivating  a  taste  for 
good  literature,  a  liking  for  books  of  an  instructive  and  sub- 
stantial character- — those  silent  ever-welcome  companions,  those 
treasure-houses  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  ablest  and  noblest 
men  and  women  that  have  ever  lived,  or  as  Bacon  so  well 
says,  "  those  ships  of  thought  voyaging  through  the  sea  of  time, 
and  carrying  their  precious  freight  so  safely  from  generation 
to  generation." 

Buswell  always  spent  his  summer  vacation  at  a  hotel  in  the 
beautiful  village  of  Jackson,  N.  H.,  and  in  his  younger  days 


took  a  prorainpiit  part  in  the  8]K)rt8  and  entertainments  of  the 
puests.  I  saw  him  there  one  evening  in  tlio  summer  of  1880. 
lie  j)ersonate(l  a  satyr  at  a  mask  ball,  and  was  prancing  and 
daneing  about  most  merrily.  Alwiit  two  years  ago  he  was 
knocked  down  by  an  auto  when  crossing  a  street  in  Boston  and 
one  \o{i  was  seriously  injured,  causing  pennanont  lameness. 
He  diwl  suddeidy  antl  without  previous  illness  in  his  home  at 
the  breakfast  table,  September  13,  1919.  Ilis  funeral  sennces 
were  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  Canton,  and  were  at- 
tended by  the  most  pwminent  people  of  the  town  and  by  many 
eminent  members  of  the  bar.  I  was  present  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Class  of  ISfifi. 

A.  ^[.  L. 

DERBY  writes:  ''  Thank  you  for  the  welcome  assurance  that 
we  shall  again  receive  the  '  little  yearly  book.*  It  must  be  for 
me  this  year  the  best  substitute  for  a  meeting  with  the  Class  at 
Commencement.  Despite  post  helium  irritation  and  unrest, 
the  past  year  has  been  kind  to  me  and  mine,  and  I  hope  to  com- 
plete in  1921  my  fortieth  year  of  service  here.  The  University 
still  generously  forbears  to  jdace  me  in  its  emeritus  list  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  be  with  the  Class  on  Commencement  morn- 
ing. You  may  think  of  yo>ir  ^liddle  West  representative  as 
then  practising  in  his  garden  that  'mystery  of  husbandry' 
which  the  United  States  Commissioner  will  be  revealing  in 
exoteric  language  to  the  uninitiated.  With  affectionate  remem- 
brance to  the  members  of  'tiG." 

DIXON  writes:  "  I  am  glad  to  report  that  although  another 
year  has  been  granted  me,  beyond  the  generally  allotted  num- 
ber, I  find  myself  in  very  good  health,  enjoying  a  quiet  life, 
but  without  anvthing  of  interest  to  relate.  I  hope  to  be  on 
hand  Commencement  morning  to  greet  the  classmates,  and 
again  have  the  pleasure  of  accepting  Hayes'  hospitality." 

DUNn.\R  wTites:  "Your  letter  reviving  so  many  p1ea.sant 
associations  finds  me  still  busily  engaged  in  school  work,  enjoy- 
ing excellent  health  and  fortunate  in  tlie  friendships  formed 


and  extended  during  the  past  half-century.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  he  with  you  on  the  twenty-fourth,  but  fear  that  it 
will  be  impossible.  Greeting  and  good  wishes  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  '6G  whether  present  or  absent,  ■nath  the  hope  that 
another  year  will  find  the  ranks  unbroken  and  all  permitted 
to  gather  for  the  fifty-fifth  reunion." 

EMERSOX  ^^Tites:  "Happily  my  family  has  not  been 
broken  since  the  last  Class  Report.  Indeed  I  have  now  four 
grandchildren,  and  had  at  the  time  of  the  last  report,  though 
credited  with  but  two.  They  are  Edith,  daughter  of  Gerrit  and 
Florence  (Emerson)  Forbes,  and  Ellen,  David  and  Annie, 
children  of  Raymond  and  Amelia  (Forbes)  Emerson.  Things 
have  gone  well  with  us.  My  wife  and  I  are  well  and  active  for 
our  age.  It  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  us  that  our  remaining 
daughter  and  son  did  ser^nce  in  France  in  her  time  of  need; 
my  daughter,  Ellen,  in  the  Smith  College  Red  Cross  Unit,  re- 
habilitating devastated  regions,  my  son  Rajanond  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  field  artillery,  both  returning  safely.  The  task  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  Saturday  Club  of  Boston,  —  which  I  consider 
an  honor,  —  of  writing  the  Chronicle  of  that  remarkable  gath- 
ering during  its  first  half  Century,  was  partly  done  a  year  ago 
when  The  Early  Years  of  the  Saturday  Club  was  published.  T 
M-ork  on  the  second  volume,  but  tarda  senectus  has  laid  hold  of 
me.  Happily  the  Club  allows  me  some  helpful  colleagues  in 
the  work.  My  writing  prospers  better  when  far  from  home  re- 
sponsibilities, in  the  comforting  warmth  of  Tryon,  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, for  two  winter  months,  and  on  the  slopes  of  Monadnoc  in 
midsummer.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  the  old  boys  at  Billy 
Hayes'  hospitable  home." 

*WILLIAM  GILSOX  FARLOW  was  bom  in  December, 
1844,  and  died  in  June,  1919.  His  education  was  thorough 
and  protracted,  for  after  a  beginning  at  a  private  school  he  en- 
tered the  Quincy  Grammar  School  in  his  ninth  year,  and  having 
at  that  school,  at  the  English  High  School,  and  at  the  Public 
Latin  School  of  Boston  learned  all  the  public  schools  of  that 
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city  could  teach  hini,  and  having  so  conducted  himself  as  to  win 
several  prizes  and  a  Franklin  medal,  he  entered  Ilarvanl  Col- 
lege and  later  the  Harvard  iledicul  Scluwl,  graduating?  from 
hoth.  He  spent  a  year  as  surgical  interne  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  ending  in  ISTO,  when  he  decided  to  make 
hotany  his  life  work,  and  was  appointed  assistant  to  Asa  Gray 
at  Hanard.  Two  years,  1S72— 1874,  he  spent  in  Europe  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  Iwtany,  and  from  July  of  the  latter  year 
until  his  death,  after  a  few  years  at  the  Bussey  Institute,  his 
home  was  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  assistant  professor  of 
Botany  until  1879,  and  thereafter  Professor  of  Cryptogamic 
Botany  until  his  death. 

His  reputation  as  a  scientific  man  was  of  the  highest,  and  he 
was  equally  well  known  and  honored  in  Europe  aiul  our  own 
coimtry,  though  one  is  rather  compelled  to  believe  that  the  for- 
eigners who  appreciated  intelligently  his  contributions  to  science 
were  more  nimierous  than  the  Americans.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  Class  Secretary  he  says:  "  Of  course  I  have  made  desper- 
ate efforts  to  ameliorate  the  cryptogamic  ignorance  of  mankind, 
but  another  generation  is  needed  to  show  definite  results.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  sons  of  'Gfi  have  managed  to  get  along 
without  the  refining  influence  which  crvjitogamic  botany  alone 
can  impart"  We  cannot  deny  this  imputation,  and  can  only 
be  tliankful  that  he  did  not  reveal  the  ignorance  of  his  class- 
mates. We  are  very  proud  that  so  eminent  a  naturalist,  so 
admirable  a  teacher,  so  brilliant  a  wTiter  lent  distinction  to  our 
class;  but  whether  from  incjipacity  or  whatever  other  c^iuse,  we 
have  been  content  to  admire  him  without  trying  to  ujiderstand 
his  cr\-ptogamic  additions  to  human  knowledge. 

It  is  not  as  a  professor  but  as  a  man  that  we  all  knew  and 
shall  always  remember  Farlow.  He  first  came  into  relations 
with  his  future  class  when  he  entered  the  Latin  School  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  Harvard  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  had  been 
giving  five  or  six  years  to  the  study  of  the  classics.  He  acquired 
in  one  year  sufficient  knowledge  to  pass  the  examination  in- 
tended to  test  the  proficiency  of  more  thoroughly  trained  stu- 
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dents,  but  as  he  did  not  join  in  the  class  Avork,  and  was  not 
interested  in  atliletics,  lie  remained  a  comparative  stranger 
among  us  till  we  entered  college.  There  we  learned  to  know 
him  and  to  like  him,  and  our  knowledge  and  our  liking  have 
groAvn  with  our  gro\vt.h  and  strengthened  with  our  strength,  for 
his  home  year  after  year  has  been  open  to  us  on  Commence- 
ment, and  his  hospitality  has  been  appreciated  by  us  all. 

Any  college  is  a  hard  place  at  first  for  men  of  studious  habit 
and  retiring  dis^Josition,  and  tJie  gayer  spirits  who  come  with 
associations  already  formed,  with,  fondness  for  sport  of  all  kinds 
and  ability  to  take  part  in  college  games,  for  a  while  find  the 
world  at  their  feet.  Farlow  made  his  way  among  us  more 
slowly,  but  surely,  until  we  knew  him  as  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability,  varied  tastes  and  talents,  an  excellent  musician,  a  bril- 
liant talker,  with  keen  if  somewhat  mordant  wit,  an  amusing 
companion,  and  especially  fitted  to  shine  in  the  society  of  edu- 
cated and  scholarly  men.  Nor  did  he  lack  s;^Tnpathy  with  pure 
fim,  as  was  abundantly  shown  by  his  contributions  to  college 
theatricals  and  like  social  occasions.  In  the  words  of  one  who 
knew  him  well  he  "was  a  loyal  friend,  thoughtful,  kind,  gen- 
erous, and  sympathetic,  a  delightful  companion  and  a  charming 
host."  He  "did  not  endure  a  fool  gladly,"  but  beneath  the 
manner  which  such  beings  provoked  "  lay  warm  feeling,  under- 
standing and  appreciation,  and  an  unboimded  readiness  to  be 
of  service,"  to  quote  again  fi-om  the  same  friend. 

We  all  regretted  that  the  great  happiness  which  his  marriage 
brought  him  did  not  come  to  him  earlier  in  life,  and  we  re- 
joiced when  it  did  come,  not  only  for  his  sake  but  for  our  own, 
for  Mrs.  Farlow  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  our  annual 
reimions. 

The  labors  of  his  life  enriched  Harvard  with  his  large  and 
valuable  collections,  and  the  far  more  important  contributions 
which  a  great  scholar  always  makes  to  the  prestige  of  a  college. 
He  made  the  lives  of  many  men  richer  by  his  teachings,  the 
world  is  better  because  he  lived,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  in 
the  hearts  of  his  sur\dving  classmates  and  many  another  friend 
very  pleasant  memories.  ;M.  g. 


FKN.N'O  writos:  "  Siiico  rewiving  your  circular  of  May  1st 
I  have  been  very  thouf^litfiilly  considering  what  answer  I  couM 
possibly  make  to  it  that  wonltl  Ik?  in  the  wiiglitest  degree  inter- 
esting to  you  or  to  any  of  my  classmates  as  to  what  had  been 
happening  to  me  since  your  last  issue  of  the  year  book.  I  am 
very  glad  to  know  that  yoxi  are  proj)osing  to  venture  another  and 
only  wish  there  was  something  in  my  very  prt>saic  course  of  ex- 
istence that  would  interest  any  of  my  classmates.  I  hope  to 
meet  a  large  number  of  them  next  Commencement  Day  around 
the  festive  lx>ard  set  out  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Colonel 
Hayes  and  hope  U)  find  them  the  same  merry  and  care-free  lot 
that  they  were  half  a  century  ago." 

FISKE  writes:  "  In  reply  to  your  (juestion  I  wish  t-o  say  that 
I  shall  rejoice  to  go  in  to^\^l  and  join  all  classmates  in  driving 
over  on  Commencement  morning  and  in  everything  else  that 
may  be  going  on.  In  regard  to  a  '  word '  about  myself  and 
greeting  to  the  rest  of  the  Class,  I  will  remark  that  I  have  made 
one  big  change  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  <laily  newspaper 
work.  I  have  thro\vn  of!  the  burden  that  has  made  my  brain 
tired,  and  I  have  come  to  pass  tlie  rest  of  my  days  in  ease  and 
comfort  ^\-itli  my  two  daughters.  T  am  ho])ing  to  keep  >ip  some 
literary  work  when  I  fe<'l  like  it,  for  I  do  not  like  doing  nothing 
or  loafing  around  the  house.  I  shall  steer  away  from  news- 
paper toil,  and  what  I  write  may  bring  me  nothing  and  prob- 
ably will,  but  I  am  hoping  to  lead  a  comfortaljle  and  more  or  less 
ha])py  life  the  rest  of  my  days." 

GREGG  writes:  "I  am  gratefully  finding  that  the  septua- 
genarian period  of  my  life  has  felicities  nntastefl  till  now.  To 
a  much  larger  extent  than  ever  before  my  time  is  my  own,  to  do 
what  I  will,  when  I  will,  without  feeling  myself  guilty  for 
being  regarded  as  derelict  to  public  duty.  I  can  read  a  good 
many  b(M)ks  which  I  have  long  wanted  to  read,  but  could  n't 
find  time  for,  and  I  can  re-read  biif>ks  wliich  yield  again  nuich 
or  more  of  the  pleasure  they  originally  gave,  ^ly  own  life's 
sc<i|)e  is  vastly  extended  in  the  mature  lives  of  my  seven  chil- 
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dreii.  I  believe  I  am  privileged  in  having  more  li\'ing  children 
than  any  other  man  in  our  Class.  They  are  all  well  and  strong 
and  busy  in  trying  hard  to  make  the  world  a  brighter  and  better 
place  to  live  in.  My  four  boys  are  all  graduates  of  Harvard ; 
one  daughter  a  graduate  of  KadclifFe ;  one  of  my  eleven  grand- 
children a  Harvard  Sophomore,  so  I  have  been  kept  in  peren- 
nial personal  touch  with  Alma  Mater.  My  youngest  son  and 
my  two  young'er  girls  during  the  War  were  rendering  service 
in  France.  I  live  now  mainly  in  what  my  children  are  doing 
for  the  world's  welfare,  and  life  grows  larger  and  brighter  as 
it  draws  to  the  end.  'Not  the  least  of  life's  satisfactions  is  what 
the  Class  of  Sixty-six  has  done  in  the  welfare  of  the  world." 

HASKINS  writes :  "  I  have  not  much  to  tell  the  Class  about 
myself  that  is  new.  I  am  still  living  in  Wayland,  and  rejoic- 
ing more  and  more  to  be  away  from  trolley  cars,  and  the  horrors 
of  the  '  rush  hours '  at  Park  Street  Siibway.  We  have  nearly 
five  acres  of  land,  —  and  after  living  most  of  my  life  in  Cam- 
bridge, I  feel  almost  like  a  farmer.  For  a  wholesome  comfor- 
table life,  there  is  nothing  like  a  New  England  village,  easily 
accessible  from  a  city;  and,  for  a  small  boy,  the  life  is  ideal. 
The  small  boy,  now  ten  years  old  (possibly.  Harvard,  1931) 
is  taking  lessons  on  the  violin,  and  is  unexpectedly  fond  of 
music." 

The  Secretary  regrets  that  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  insert  in 
the  book  the  proffered  photograph  of  our  youngest  child. 

HAYES.  As  usual  the  good  Colonel  is  so  busy  meting  out 
justice  as  United  States  Commissioner,  and  making  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  Class  on  Commencement  Day,  that  I  have  no 
word  from  him.  Eumor,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  vouch, 
says  that  he  has  in  press  for  distribution  among  us  on  the 
twenty-fourth  a  little  work  entitled  "Sixty-six  Happy  Horti- 
cultural Hints." 

LEOXAED  writes:  "I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
relatives  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y.     I  intended  to 


liavp  written  you  from  there,  but  I  was  so  delightfully  euter- 
tainf<l  with  trips  to  Niagara  Falls  and  nearby  places  in  Canada, 
sails  on  Lake  Erie,  drives  tLrongh  the  Parks  and  spacious  tree- 
bordere<l  avenues,  I  put  it  off  till  this  lute  moment. 

*'  The  past  year  has  been  a  pleasant  one.  1  have  had  em- 
ployment of  a  uiiscellaneous  nature  in  the  offices  of  a  law  linu, 
where  I  am  writing  this  letter.  I  keep  my  home  with  ^Irs. 
Leonard's  sister,  Mrs.  Kiee,  on  Waverly  Avenue,  Newton-  Tlie 
care  of  the  grounds,  the  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  furnishes 
ample  and  agreeable  exercise.  I  do  not  try  to  rival  Hayes,  —  it 
would  be  useless,  —  but  I  take  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  viewing  and  showing  others  the  results  of  my  labors. 

"  I  continue  to  enjoy  excellent  heidth.  I  met  a  former  pupil 
today  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  1SG7.  He  recognized  mo  and 
said  he  noted  but  little  change  in  my  apixjarance." 

The  Secretary  desires  to  add  that  a  stranger  mistook  Leonard 
the  other  day  on  the  street  for  a  friend  of  his  own,  and  among 
other  things  said :  "\Miy,  you  are  just  his  age, — fifty."  Leonard 
said  he  was  a  very  pleasant-spoken  gentleman. 

MURDOCK  writes:  "  I  will  not  be  able  to  drive  out  to  Cam- 
bridge on  Commencement,  but  will  be  there  with  the  boys  in 
spirit.  I  keep  in  pretty  good  shajx?  for  an  old  fellow,  thank  the 
good  Lord.  I  have  recently  a  new  grandchild,  making  three  in 
all.  It  does  not  sc-em  to  be  any  trick  at  all  to  get  them  ac- 
cording to  my  observation.  Will  you  give  my  kindest  re- 
membrances to  any  of  the  old  classmates  you  may  see  on 
June  24th." 

OSGOOD  writes:  "Your  request  for  items  for  the  yearly 
Class  Book,  which  your  thovightfulness  has  now  made  us  all  de- 
pend uiwn,  finds  me,  after  a  three  months'  visit,  at  home  again 
in  England.  We  have  t-aken  the  old  Manor  House  at  Petersham 
(liichmond),  a  dear  old  place  in  a  lovely  neighborluxjd,  and 
hope  to  settle  in  by  next  October.  Aly  son  Lowell  has  already 
entered  for  Corpus  Cliristi  at  Oxfonl.  ^luch  to  my  regret  I 
shall  not  be  with  you  for  the  pleasant  drive  to  Cambridge  and 


the  hospitalile  home  of  our  kind  liost,  '  Colonel  Hayes.'  Please 
give  him  and  all  classmates  present  my  wannest  greeting.  I 
cherish  the  fond  hope  that  the  next  Commencement  w411  find 
me  present," 

PEIRCE  writes :  "  The  year  has  brought  no  change  in  my 
quiet  life.  I  am  glad  that  the  little  yearly  book  is  coming ;  and 
I  am  glad  that  I  may  hope  to  be  with  the  Class  at  the  Colonel's 
on  Commencement.  Dear  Stratton:  You  have  fewer  of  us  to 
guard  and  watch  over  as  the  years  move  on;  and  rapidly  now 
the  number  must  grow  less.  But  the  memory  of  those  bright 
faces  is  with  us,  and,  Thank  God!  the  Class  love  is  stedfast 
until  th©  last  dear  fellow  closes  the  book  of  Sixty-six." 

PERRY  modestly  says  that  he  has  done  nothing  of  interest 
to  his  classmates,  but  sends  them  "  all  good  wishes.  " 

*  WILLIAM  STORY  SARGEXT  was  born  in  Boston 
October  4,  1842,  the  son  of  the  Reverend  John  Turner  Sar- 
gent and  Charlotte  Sophia  Sargent,  daughter  of  Captain  Jo- 
seph and  Eliza  Story  White,  of  Salem,  both  his  father  and 
mother  being  of  weU-kno^vn  and  honored  families.  He  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School  and  entered  Har- 
vard with  his  Class  in  '62.  During  the  Sophomore  year 
be  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  59th  Massachusetts,  a  three- 
years  regiment,  and  after  passing  through  the  positions  of 
corporal,  sergeant  and  first  sergeant,  was  commissioned  2d 
Lieutenant  of  the  57th  Massachusetts  and  received  his  honor- 
able discharge  July  30,  1865.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, at  Spottsylvania,  i^orth  Aima,  Cold  Harbor,  the  Mine 
at  Petersburg  called  tlie  "  Crater,"  Weldon  Rail  Road,  Poplar 
Grove  Church,  Hatcher's  Run,  Fort  Stedman  and  the  Siege  of 
Petersburg,  and  he  took  part  in  other  battles  and  engagements 
of  the  Civil  War.  Illness  contracted  in  the  service  prevented 
his  rejoining  his  College  Class.  For  a  few  years  he  was  in  busi- 
ness in  the  West  and  in  Boston.  December,  1869,  he  entered 
the  ofiice  of  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury  at  Boston,  and 
there  served  continuously  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  as 
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gold  nnd  specie  clerk,  and  acquired  such  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  coins  that  he  waa  regarded  as  an  expert  in  detecting  counter- 
feits. In  1910  the  College  gave  him  on  the  petition  of  his 
chuisniatcs  the  long-delayed  and  long-desencd  degree  of  A.B. 
as  of  ISGG. 

Wo  all  who  knew  him  were  fond  of  "  Billy  "  Sargent  Uis 
schoolmates  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  always  remember  him 
with  affection,  —  his  kindly  humor,  his  generous,  unselfish  na- 
ture, and  his  interest  and  accomplishments  in  our  old  game  of 
football  and  our  other  outdoor  sports.  This  latter  interest,  par- 
ticularly shooting,  never  left  him  and  led  him  to  make  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  books  on  shooting  and  fishing  and  life 
in  the  open,  lib  lived  in  Medfonl,  Mass.,  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  going  to  Lexington  after  his  wife's  death  to  live 
with  his  son,  Edward  llall  Sargent,  who  survives  him  with  sev- 
eral grandchildren.  He  died  October  17,  1919,  after  a  few 
days'  illness.  He  was  married  January'  25,  1869,  to  Henrietta 
Peirce  Hall,  daughter  of  Colonel  Edward  F.  Hall.  She  died 
March  26,  1911. 

SHAW  writes:  "Is  it  possible  that  another  full  quadren- 
nium  has  passed  since  we  celebrated  our  fiftieth  anniversary! 
Regi-etting  inability  to  join  you  on  the  drive  to  Cambridge  and 
the  visit  to  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  that  nxloubtablo  '  Defender 
of  the  Faith,'  our  hospitable  and  genial  Colonel  Hayes,  I  send 
him  and  you  and  all  the  brethren  who  still  stand  four-fronted 
in  the  battle,  cordial  and  affectionate  greeting." 
SHORTLIDGE  sends  us  the  following  verses: 
"  Somewhere   in  France  the  cables  tell : 

Somewhere  in  France  the  hero  fell. 

A  comrade  propped  his  drooping  head; 

Xo  word  of  bitterness  was  said : 

'  Tell  iiKither  that  her  boy  died  game, 

And  wortliy  of  his  father's  name.' 

He  smiled  when  told  the  foe  had  fl"<l; 

That  smile  adonied  the  soldier  dead. 

Let  sweetest  Ix-lls  his  requiem  knell. 

With  songs  of  jtrnise  the  chonis  swell: 

Upon  his  glorj'  let  us  dwell. 


"  He  died  to  prove  the  legends  right, 
Pro  patria  diilee  est  mori, 
For  country  it  is  sweet  to  die; 
No  Yankee  is  too  proud  to  fight, 
To  shield  the  right  with  force  of  might; 
For  Freedom  Yankees  dare  to  die 
Beneath  the  Banner  of  the  Free, 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Liberty." 

The  Secretary  regrets  that  our  limited  space  prevents  him 
from  printing  the  whole  of  the  poem. 

STODDAED  ^vrites:  "As  usual,  this  pa^t  year  in  New 
York  would  have  been  rather  quiet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  high 
taxes  and  unheard  of  cost  of  living.  One  thing  I  did  try  to  do, 
however,  and  that  was  to  be  in  the  fashion ;  so  I  had  the  '  Flu ' 
in  first-class  style,  and  lived  to  repent  my  headstrong  action. 
The  great-grandson,  whose  picture  you  saw  last  year,  is  now  two 
years  old,  well  and  lively.  I  intend  to  explain  to  him  the  grand 
advantag'es  of  Harvard  over  Yale,  the  college  to  which  his 
father  seems  inclined.  I  trust  if  any  of  my  classmates  come  to 
Plymouth  for  the  '  Tercentenary  Celebration,'  they  will  let  me 
know,  as  I  might  be  of  assistance  to  them." 

STOREY  ^s-rites:  "You  ask  me  to  write  something  for  the 
Class  Report.  ^^Tlat  can  I  tell  you  who  have  watched  my  out- 
goings and  incomings  ever  since  we  were  boys  of  less  than 
twelve  years. 

"  To  my  classmates,  I  can  say  that  since  we  last  met  I  have  been 
practising  law  as  for  many  years  past.  My  enthusiasm  for  con- 
tests in  court  has  waned  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  and  I  do 
not  mean  again  to  address  a  jury.  I  am  steadily  engaged  in  my 
office,  but  work  is  less  and  less  attractive.  Yet,  singularly 
enough,  I  find  it  harder  to  take  vacations  than  some  twenty 
years  ago.  This  is  not  because  my  time  is  more  valuable,  but 
because  the  ruts  are  deeper.  I  boil  over  once  in  a  while  and 
write  a  letter  to  the  paper  on  some  public  question.  I  continue 
as  President  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 


of  Colored  People,  to  work  against  the  race  prejiuliee  which 
keeps  them  back.  I  shall  try  to  help  Pliilii)piiie  Indeijendence, 
and  hope  to  see  it  attainwl  Ixforc  I  die.  Tliis  spring  I  deliv- 
ered the  (lodkin  Lectures  at  Candtridge  and  tliev  will  1k>  pul)- 
lishcd  in  book  form  by  the  Houghton  AlitHiu  Comj)any  this  s\nn- 
mer.  I  shall  never  write  another  book  unless  I  feel  more  ener- 
getic than  I  do  now.  My  descendants  increase  and  I  now  rejoice 
in  two  great-grandchildren,  a  great-graudson,  Henry  Sprague 
Sturgis,  Jr.,  having  been  bom  May  3 1st.  My  eldest  grandson 
entered  Hanard  this  year  twenty-four  years  after  his  father 
graduated,  a  gain  of  two  years  in  a  generation,  as  his  father 
entered  twenty-six  years  after  me  and  I  twenty-one  after  ray 
father.  Had  my  first  griindchiidren  been  boys  the  new  genera- 
tion would  have  done  better  still.  This  I  thirdc  completes  the 
record." 

UXDERWOOD  writes:  "I  am  very  sorry  to  have  delayed 
so  long  my  answer  to  your  circular  letter  to  the  Class  of  ifay  1 
in  regard  to  Commencement  Day,  wliich  has  been  due  to  con- 
tinued ill  health,  and  I  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  leave  my 
'  word  about  myself  and  of  grwting  to  tlie  rest  of  the  Class ' 
recorded  in  your  *  little  yearlj-  book.'  I  am  still  suffering  from 
the  insomnia  and  extreme  nervousness  which  I  reported  a  year 
ago,  and  somewhat  from  the  unwise  use  of  h\-pnotics ;  and  have 
been  steadily  losing  ground  and  growing  more  feeble.  I  con- 
tinue to  attend  to  business  whenever  I  am  able,  but  have  to 
spend  many  days  at  home. 

"  There  has  been  no  change  in  either  my  business  or  my  resi- 
dence during  the  past  year;  but,  as  I  am  eligible  for  retirement 
in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service  Iletirement  Act  of  last 
;May,  I  may  bo  retired  from  tiie  Customs  Sen-ice  August  22, 
with  an  annuity,  after  a  continuous  connection  with  it  of  more 
than  thirty-five  years. 

"  1  hope  to  drive  out  to  Cambridge  with  the  Cliu«s  Commence- 
ment morning,  to  participate  in  all  the  events  arranged  for  us 
on  tliat  day,  and  personally  to  greet  all  of  my  classmates  who 


are  present;  and  I  shall  certainly  do  so  if  I  am  well  enough. 
It  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  me  if  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  do  all  these  things.  I  send  my  heartiest  greetings  and  best 
■wishes  to  all  my  classmates." 

WELLES  writes:  ''I  received  your  little  reminder  last 
night,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  come  over  and 
be  with  you  and  my  classmates  on  Commencement  next,  ily 
health  is  not  of  the  best  and  the  trip  over  is  impossible,  but  I 
think  of  you  all  with  great  interest  and  shall  be  with  you  in 
spirit.     Give  my  kindest  regards  to  everyone." 

The  Seei'etary  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Welles  in  Paris 
early  this  month,  and  is  glad  to  repeat  to  the  Class  his  kind 
promise,  that  if  they  will  Wsit  him,  to  give  them  something  to 
alleviate  any  aggravated  thirst  that  this  Bone  Dry  coimtry  may 
have  inflicted  upon  them. 

AATIEELER  writes :  "  I  hope  to  be  one  of  the  party  at  the 
Union  Club  Commencement  Day.  My  oldest  son,  Bancroft, 
graduates  this  year,  and  \vill  I  hoj)e  be  admitted  to  the  Medical 
School.  The  second  son,  Leonard,  becomes  a  Junior  at  Har- 
vard. I  live  the  quiet  life  of  a  retired  doctor  —  the  winters 
in  Worcester,  the  summers  in  York  Harbor.  My  family, 
thank  God,  remains  in  full  number  and  healthy." 

*ALFEED  CLAREXCE  VINTO:?^  was  bom  at  Stoneham, 
Massachusetts,  July  16,  1844,  the  son  of  Reverend  John  Adams 
Vinton  (Dartmouth,  1828)  and  Laurinda  (Richardson)  Yin- 
ton,  both  of  whom  were  descendants  of  John  Yinton,  2d,  of 
Woburn,  Massachusetts  (1650).  He  fitted  for  Harvard  at  the 
Boston  Public  Latin  School  and  entered  the  Freshman  Class 
without  conditions.  He  was  a  faithful  and  diligent  scholar  both 
at  school  and  college.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  gi-aduated  from  Han-ard  with  high  rank  in 
scholarship  and  a  part  at  Commencement.  After  graduation 
he  taught  school  for  a  few  years  and  then  entered  the  Harvard 
Law  School.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871,  at  Boston, 


where  he  practised  law  until  his  death.  He  was  particularly 
interested  and  employed  in  conveyancing  and  the  law  of  real 
estate,  and  in  that  branch  of  the  law  he  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  trustworthy  advisers  in  Boston.  He  was 
at  one  time  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Conveyancers'  As- 
sociation. He  was  also  an  interested  and  devote^l  member  of 
the  Abstract  Club.  He  lived  at  Winchester,  Massachusetts,  the 
last  fifty  years  of  his  life,  and  was  for  eighteen  years  a  deacon 
of  the  First  Congrt^ational  Church  of  Winchester,  and  for 
several  years  a  trustee  of  the  town  library.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  building  and  giving  the  Nurses'  Home  at  the  Win- 
chester Hospital.  He  died  at  Winchester  September  25,  1919, 
of  pneumonia,  just  twelve  days  after  his  College  chum.  Bus- 
well.  He  was  married  at  Boston,  October  11,  1ST2,  to  Emma 
Frances  Mills,  daughter  of  James  and  Emily  D.  Mills,  of 
Boston,  who,  with  a  daughter,  ilabel  Laurinda,  sur\'ives  him. 
Two  other  children  died  in  earlv  vouth. 


APTHORF  vrritos  that  he  is  to  K-  married  about  July  1st, 
in  the  Little  Church  around  the  Comer  in  New  York  City, 
to  Miss  Louise  L.  Phelps.  Judging  from  the  picture  of  the 
bride  which  he  encloses  he  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated. 

♦EDWAUD  BROWNE  DICKINSON.  The  Secretaoy 
was  very  sorry  to  receive  the  following:  "As  a  close  friend  of 
Colonel  Dickinson's  for  many  years  and  one  of  whom  he  often 
spoke,  I  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you  the  sad  news  of  his 
death  on  April  29th  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  was  laid 
to<lay  beside  his  mother  and  brother  George  in  the  Browne 
family  plot  at  West  Medway,  Mass." 

The  wTiter  also  kindly  sends  the  following: 

"  Edward  Browne  Dickinson  Ixirn  in  .Medway,  Miu*sachn setts, 
July  23,  1844. 

"  Went  to  Boston  with  parents  in  1S.")2,  and  fitted  for  Han-ard 
College  at  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School. 
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"At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861,  raised,  equipped  and 
trained  a  battalion  of  young  men.  In  18G2  graduated  and  was 
detailed  to  the  office  of  the  Post  Quartermaster  General,  after 
having  joined  the  41st  Massachusetts  Eegiment  of  Infantry 
which  was  aftenvard  converted  into  a  cavalry  regiment.  In 
September  received  designation  of  2d  and  1st  Lieutenant  from 
^Yashington  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Banks  at  Xew 
Orleaais,  by  whom  he  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Port  Hud- 
son; at  Port  Hudson  he  was  ordered  before  the  Board  of 
Examiners  and  passed  as  Captain  and  was  assigned  to  the 
75th  U.  S.  Vohm.teers  of  the  First  Brigade  First  Division  of 
the  19  th  Army  Corps.  In  January  was  detailed  as  Instructor 
of  Military  Tactics  for  the  commissioned  officers  at  Port 
Hudson. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  March,  1864,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Brigade,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
throug-hout  the  Ked  Kiver  Campaign,  and  the  Brigade  partici- 
pated in  all  of  the  battles  and  skirmishes:  Cane  River,  two  bat- 
tles, Sabine  Cross  Roads,  and  Pleasant  Hill. 

"  The  whole  of  General  Banks'  army,  being  too  far  from  the 
base  of  supplies,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  to  the  river  at  Grand 
Ecore.  On  this  retreat  we  met  the  enemy  in  force  at  Avoy- 
elles and  an  artillery  battle  ensued.  On  reachiog  Grand  Ecore 
the  Brigade  was  used  to  its  full  strength  in  building  the  dam 
across  the  Red  River  to  raise  the  water  high  enough  to  enable 
Admiral  Porter  to  get  his  entire  fleet  down  the  river ;  this  was 
successful,  and  after  two  weeks  of  continuous  labor  Admiral 
Porter's  fleet  floated  down  into  deep  water.  The  army  then 
continued  it«  retreat  for  the  following  two  weeks,  through  a 
succession  of  skirmishes,  attacks  and  incursions  and  finally 
reached  the  Mississippi  River  where  tlie  Brigade  was  demo- 
bilized. 

"  In  the  September  following,  was  ordered  before  the  Examin- 
ing Board  at  New  Orleans  for  promotion  to  office  of  Major; 
passed  the  examination  and  was  assigned  to  the  84th  U.  S.  In- 
fantry.   Was  ordered  with  regiment  to  proceed  to  Algiers  Rail- 


road,  aiid  the  regiment  was  stationed  at  inter\'al8  along  the 
road  from  Algiers  to  Urashear  City.  About  this  time  General 
Lee  surrendered  and  tJie  regiment  was  ordered  hack  to  Carrol- 
ton  where  it  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  2'Jth  day  of 
XovemlKT,  1SG5,  after  having  serve<l  in  one  capacity  or  another 
four  years,  five  months  and  twenty-three  days. 

"  In  Dix'eml)er  he  was  recommissione*!  to  the  05th  I'.  8..  hut 
declined  this  commission  and  retunied  to  Boston  in  JanuarA-, 
1866. 

"  Shortly  after  its  formation  joined  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  Lafayette  Post  No.  140,  Department  of  Xew  York. 

"In  1888  was  appointed  official  stenographer  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Kej)ul)lic,  Department  of  Xew  York.  Took  the 
proceedings  of  all  the  annual  encampments  until  1008. 

"Was  appointed  aide-de-camp  (Lieutenant  Colonel)  on  the 
staff  of  the  Department  Commander  for  five  years;  was  then 
promoted  to  aide-de-camp  (Colonel)  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Cliief  of  the  G.  A.  R  In  1909  the  duties  of  the 
court  became  so  arduous  that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  this  position. 

"  In  1866  studied  medicine  and  dentistry  ^vith  father  in 
Boston  and  practised  with  him  until  1871;  then  retumeil  to 
Xew  York. 

"  In  1873,  having  learned  shorthand  at  the  Latin  School,  was 
engaged  in  private  practice  and,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
intelligent  use  of  shorthand,  stndied  law  in  the  office  of  Smith 
M.  Weed,  and  filed  certificate  with  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

"In  1876,  was  apjxjinted  the  stenographer  of  the  Xntional 
Democratic  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Pelton, 
and  was  then  brought  in  contact  with  ^fr.  Tilden  and  did  all 
of  his  shorthand  work  in  connection  with  the  Xational  Com- 
mittee. In  18^0  was  again  the  official  stenographer  of  the 
Xational  Democratic  Committee.  Took  the  procee<ling8  for 
Mr.  Tilden  of  the  Congressional  "  Cipher  Telegram  Investi- 
gation"; and  attended  at  Washington  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Electoral  Commission.     Was  the  official  stenographer  and  took 
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the  proceedings  of  the  ^vTational  Democratic  Conventious  of 
1880,  1884,  1888,  1892  and  1896. 

"  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1891,  was  appointed  by  Surrogate 
Abbott  the  official  stenographer  of  the  Surrogate's  Court  of 
Kings  County  and  was  sworn  in  before  the  County  Clerk  as 
such  stenographer."     This  position  he  held  till  his  death. 

AH  our  Boston  Latin  School  boys  will  always  cherish  their 
pleasant  memories  of  Major  ''  Dick  "  of  the  Tremont  Zouaves 
of  '61-2. 

OUELLETT.  You  will  be  sorry  to  read  what  our  classmate 
writes  us,  and  we  will  trust  that  there  is  a  longer  and  brighter 
future  before  him  than  he  expects. 

He  writes :  "  I  deeply  regret  to  inform  you  tliat  it  is  Titterly 
impossible  for  me  to  attend  Commencement  this  year.  It  is 
probably  the  last  time  that  I  give  notice  of  my  existence  to  my 
classmates  who  are  themselves  getting  fewer  and  fewer  as  the 
years  rapidly  tumble  forward  in  their  frantic  rush  towards 
Eternity." 

WILLARD  writes :  "  I  have  waited  to  answer  your  call  for 
Commencement  because  I  wanted  to  go  to  West  Point  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  Graduates,  from  which  I  have  been  absent 
twelve  years,  and  now  I  fear  that  I  can  do  neither.  I  came 
back  to  active  duty  in  April,  1917,  and  had  twenty-eight  months 
of  most  pleasant,  if  strenuous,  service  on  the  same  work  I  left 
for  age  in  1908 :  batteries,  big  and  little,  fire-control,  search- 
lights, rivers  and  harbors,  and  examining  men  for  commissions 
in  Engineer  Regiments.  I  found  it  quite  embarrasing  to  ex- 
amine young  men  fresh  from  our  great  technical  schools,  or 
from  practical  work  in  field  and  shop,  but  both  sides  came  out 
well,  all  got  conmiissions  and  many  went  overseas  and  proved 
their  worth,  one  returning  Colonel  of  the  107th  Engineers, 
with  decorations  both  for  gallantry  and  for  most  efficient  road 
building. 

"However,  I  have  no  cause  to  brag,  for  seventeen  of  Ours 
came  back  and  served  without  regard  to  rank,  the  oldest  being 


a  prnduate  of  18G1.  Other  bninclies,  land  and  sea.  did  the 
same,  freeing  young  men  for  duty  across  the  sea,  so  that  the 
retire<l  list  is  not  entirely  a  Ilonie  for  Invalids  or  Kust,  as 
often  hinted  '  in  another  place.' 

"  I  still  hoix'  that  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  the 
Class  of  which  I  was  a  poor  member  for  a  while,  \-isit  tiie  Sal)ine 
Farm  and  the  Classic  Halls,  comforting  myself  witli  the  mem- 
ory that  two  Willards  did  shine  in  otlicr  days,  Samuel  and 
Joseph,  whose  descendants  also  did  well." 


ADDRESSES  OF  THE  CLASS 


Samuel  A.   B.   Abbott   (Villa  Lontana,  via  Cassia,   Rome,   Italy),  or 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Batchelor,  11  Traill  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Henrj'  G.  Blair,  5507  Winthrop  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
William  P.  Blake,  27  Kilby  Street,  or  Hotel  Wadsworth,  Kemnore  Street, 

Boston. 
James  E.  Carpenter,  324  W.  103d  Street,  or  59  Wall  Street,  New  York 

City,  X.  Y. 
Albion  Gate,  5435  Ingleside  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
Prof.  S.  CarroU  Derby,  93  Fifteenth  Avenue,  Columbus,  0. 
Dr.  Lewis  S.  Dixon,  232  Clarendon  Street,  Boston. 
Alexander  D.  Dunbar,  517  St.  James  Street,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson,  Concord,  Mass. 
Edward_N.  Fenno,  87  Milk  Street,  Boston. 
Amos  K.  Fiske,  1564  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
George  A.  Flagg,  12  Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 
Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Gregg,  S  CoUison  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 
David  G.  Haskiiis,  Jr.,  10  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  or  Bennett  Road, 

Wayland,  Mass. 
William  A.  Hayes,  204  Sears  Building,  Boston. 
Amos  M.  Leonard,  116  Waverly  Avenue,  Newi;on,  Mass. 
Lewis  C.  Murdock,  51  E.  78th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
George  L.  Osgood,  care  of  Brown  Shipley  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
James  O.  Parker, 

Edward  F.  Peirce,  376  Newton\ille  Avenue,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Thomas  S.  Perry,  312  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  or  Hancock,  N.  H. 
Dr.  Thomas  P.  Shaw,  110  18th  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Swithin  C.  Shortlidge,  Media,  Pa. 
Francis  R.  Stoddard,  2  East  86th  Street,  New  York  City,  or  Plymouth, 

Mass. 
Moorfield  Storey,  53  State  Street,  Boston. 
Charles  E.  Stratton,  70  State  Street,  Boston. 
John  L.  Thorndike,  53  State  Street,  Boston. 
Melvin  A.  Underwood,  Custom  House,  Boston,  and  6  Longwood  Terrace, 

Boston. 
Thomas  W.  Ward,  Chestnut  Street,  near  Perkins  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
George  D.  Welles,  5  Rue  G6n6ral  Langlois,  Paris,  France. 
Dr.  Leonard  Wheeler,  12  Chestnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
John  D.  Williams,  148  State  Street,  Boston.  33 

John  V.  Apthorp,  88  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

J.  Murray  Forbes,  107  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  or  Milton,  Mass. 

William  J.  Ladd,  Sears  Building,  Boston,  or  Milton,  Mass. 

Charless  OueUett,  Hebert\411e,  Lake  St.  John,  Quebec. 

Colonel  Joseph  H.  WiUard,  U.S.A.,  41  Catherine  Street,  NewT)ort,  R.  I. 
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